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OUR LITERARY CONVENTIONS 

BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 



"To-morrow has no more to say 
To yesterday." 

So chanted Mr. Swinburne succinctly at the close of a 
twelve-paged poem in which a lover copiously explains to 
his lady that love is of the moment and bends to the fluctuant 
tide of life. No utterance could be more appropriate to the 
state of modern literature; if, indeed, literature be not al- 
ready a thing of the past and that which sometimes borrows 
the name be not mere current, casual, or forced utterance. 
Is literature really dead? Is it lying in state in an empty hall 
where only now and then a few timid spirits penetrate and 
march solemuly past the corpse, peering between the lighted 
candles at the still, sad, noble countenance which is to be 
buried in a few days? The miracle of the written word 
seems about to be forgotten. 

All things move and nothing abides was true in the days 
of Heraclitus, but never before in history has speed been 
so terrible, or man pushed so violently from the new and the 
strange to the newer and the stranger. " So far as our 
knowledge goes, no sort of creatures have ever lived under 
changing conditions without undergoing the profoundest 
changes themselves. . . . Human society has never been 
static, and presently it will cease to attempt to be static." 

" Presently," says the hopeful writer. But who indeed 
in the flux of life would dare for an instant try to make a 
stand against the uprushing stream of change? The past is 
past and few so dull and apathetic as to pause and look 
backward. On to the walls and over into the new, the un- 
tried, the strange! 

The conventions that persuaded and pervaded the past are 
easy to trace. They seem to have some of the stability of 
the distant spheres. In the novel we can watch the senti- 
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mentality of Richardson somewhat mitigated by a surer 
sense of fact in Fielding ; we can see the impervious gentility 
of Miss Austen giving way to the passionate individualism 
of the two Bronte sisters; we can see Thackeray's social 
sense and Dickens's humane feeling become sternly didactic 
and precisely descriptive in George Eliot's work. But in the 
sudden fluorescence of modern magazine literature, in the 
maddened modern demand for felicitous loves, lightly han- 
dled, that fixed star of lower middle-class bliss, it is some- 
times difficult to discern the real convention, the static 
quality beneath the flowing tide. In vain Shaw calls out from 
his seat of clear-seeing critic that any couple perennially in 
a state of rapturous emotion toward each other are in im- 
mediate need of a doctor, and that though a little sentimen- 
tality may be a good thing, chronic sentimentality is a horror 
more dangerous because more possible than erotomania. No 
one has time to listen to serious critics of life now, and 
sentimentality is one of the most stable conventions of litera- 
ture despite the protests of the minority who still cling to 
larger interests and more wholesome diet. Sentimentality 
about the callow love-period, sentimentality about preco- 
cious children, sentimentality about family, local, tribal in- 
stincts, these are the most nearly fixed of modern literary 
conventions. 

As the purveyors of modern literature called aloud for the 
" pleasant love story," with the same vociferous insistence 
they called for the happy ending. If one might only some- 
where have a free and frank heart-to-heart talk with the 
providers of literature, one would like to say: " Come now, 
let us be frank and sensible and honest together. Does 
every incident in life end happily? Is the whole way a 
pleasant and easy course, broken by only little interludes of 
difficulty to emphasize the general joy? And if not, why 
should we lead the young astray, give misleading solace to 
the middle-aged and opiates to the old by any such preten- 
sions? "Were the emotions of the Greeks not purged by 
scenes and records of pity and terror, and is there not even 
a certain fine solace in truth in stating life in terms of 
reality, in letting literature be a true picture of the thwart- 
ings and partial successes, the joy and stress of fortitude 
in failure, which as a matter-of-fact life is, instead of losing 
our whole sense of truth by a manufactured convention?" 

A second modern convention is the destruction of all 
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standards of language. What began in a romantic tendency 
to vivify language by transposing all the terms of the arts 
and crafts to other uses moved on to the adoption of all the 
ugliest and vulgarest speech of the streets and its applica- 
tion to the recorded utterance of ladies and gentlemen in 
books. Turning to a current magazine, for example, we find 
one of our most distinguished women writers of America 
allowing her heroine, the daughter of a famous architect, 
proud of her high breeding and social standing, to say to her 
lover of his attentions to another lady, " I thought it was a 
mash!" Is this true to life? Does any well-born, well-bred 
girl with social standards ever say any such thing? And if 
not, why lead astray the readers of the popular women's 
magazines? It is to be feared that in vulgarity literature 
takes upon itself to lead the way and point the pernicious 
path out to life. Another magazine in a new effort to show 
how easily standards may be demolished, and how easy it 
is to be up to date, publishes a remarkable story in which 
the terms of life are so turned upside down, refrains so 
emptily and sillily repeated, that one is set wondering 
whether it is a triumph of insanity, or merely mob-violence 
pushed to the utmost against, the language and rationality 
of man. 

What is quite certain is that any standards of language 
based upon traditions or fine usage are swept away, profess- 
ors of language, philosophers, and a few misguided artists 
lend their approval to the incessant change. The parts of 
speech in which an earlier generation were trained are com- 
mingled past recognition. Grammar is gone by the board, 
and diction founded on a sense of fine association is as be- 
hind the times as the snows of yesteryear. Adjectives, 
verbs, and nouns are all interchangeable, and indeed few 
modern writers can distinguish the one from the other. 

Culture, that pause in life which stops to look at the past 
and connect it with the present, to cull what is beautiful and 
worthy and give it further life in the world of to-day was 
never at so great a disadvantage — not even in the times of 
the French Revolution. For to-day the tendency to destruc- 
tion is more widely spread and the contagion more swiftly 
caught than ever before. And so culture, represented by 
perhaps some half-dozen writers in England and two or 
three in America must hide its head in shame and distress. 

Perhaps the saddest phenomenon of all is that though we 
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are fully conscious of inhabiting still a world in which the 
brave die young, where the wicked man flourishes as a green 
bay tree, where what is lovely and true and of high intent 
is pushed aside to make room for the lush growth of what is 
easy and slight and common, the conventions of modern 
literature cut us off from the ancient outlet of jeremiads. If 
only we might lament our losses as did the prophets of old ! 
But we are no longer allowed to cry aloud upon the heavens 
to be astonished at the sight of the perversity of mankind for- 
saking old gods and creating new. We do not even hope 
with those of another day that " wickedness shall correct 
and backslidings reprove." Though the noble vine and the 
wholly right seed were planted, we see only " the degenerate 
plant of a strange vine unto us." The night that is never 
so black and so long we are called upon to proclaim a sun- 
flooded noon. "We have discarded our whole past and with 
an impetus never before conceived we are plunging into 
whatever sheer unpremeditated change may offer. 

And yet for those who can afford it, is there not room for 
a few folk to withdraw from the bustle and hubbub, to keep 
quiet and treasure the best of the past? It is told of Chinese 
poetry of the fourth century, for example, that " a deep 
simplicity touching many hidden things, a profound regard 
for the noble uses of leisure — these were the technique and 
the composition and color of all their work." What a sense 
of peace and stability and rest drops on us from such words ! 
And turning back for a little quiet to that day, is it not re- 
assuring to read again of a " heart once full of light, now 
like a dying moon " ? Or to hear of the king of Liang, ' ' a 
man of wondrous might, who kept an open palace where 
music charmed the night?" 

" Since he was lord of Liang 1 , a thousand years have flown, 
And of all the towered buildings, yon ruin stands alone." 

What is it that makes us wistful and gentle and vaguely 
hopeful when we turn our eyes backward and listen to such 
words? It is the sense of the eternally recurrent and the 
thought that the present tumultuous order and all the de- 
struction that goes with it will also fade like a dream, and 
after the destruction of the present some period of noble 
stability and stately motion, some settled sense of truth and 
fineness, may visit again the abodes of man. 

Louise Collier Willcox. 



